ie 


ABOVE: One of the “better places,” according to those 
familiar with housing of Mexican-Americans, this trailer 
houses a family of five: lacks toilet, running water. 
RIGHT: Four people call this shed home. In winter, wind 
whistles through the loosely fitted board siding, and 
the interior is dark because blankets have to be placed 
over the one large window to keep out drafts. 


Behind Stately Homes, 
Mexican-Americans Dwell in Shacks 


“Prejudice, inadequate financing, and now the recession keep these 
permanent residents in places less acceptable than barns for dairy cattle.” 


HE NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD and the Northwest 
Highway race each other out of Chicago and into gray 
flannel suit territory. Yoked together, the two means of 
transportation serve fresh, booming subdivisions; placid, 
sizeable remnants of farm country; and new units of small 


industry. 


But off the suburban rail and highways, on the back 
roads, lies a problem ignored or unheard of by the aver- 


age commuter. 


Drive slowly past towns like DesPlaines, Mount Pros- 
pect, Arlington Heights, and notice the sizeable areas still 
given over to truck farming. The old stately houses and 
well kept driveways and lawns hide a complex situation 
in all too many cases. 


Sometime in the late afternoon, turn into one of the 
well kept driveways, swing past the farm house and barn, 
and stop at the general area of the turkey sheds, the huts, 
the storage buildings (topped with television antennaes 
looking ludicrously out of place). 


As you coast to a stop, a barefooted child will dart out 


Ten Cents 


of a cloud of dust and race to one of these shacks, shout- 
ing in Spanish. Other faces appear at the sagging screen 
doors, and the Spanish conversation continues. The stench 
of stale garbage is mingled with the odors of kerosene and 
the evening frijoles and tortillas. Over the chatter can be 
heard the voice of the afternoon Spanish radio program 
telling of remarkable bargains at a store in Chicago. 


Shack Home, TV, New Car 


The door opens again, and a smiling dark-skinned wom- 
an approaches the car. If the visitor is known, there is no 
suspicion, and the invitation to enter the small shack 
named home is accepted. 


As you bend your head to enter the wornoyt wooden 
building, you notice the beds placed at right angles to 
each other in the room. Children are all over. In the cor- 
ner, a candle burns before a picture of Our Lady of San 
Juan de los Lagos. And in another corner, yes, even here, 
the omnipresent eye of television. 


(Continued on back page) 











































HE *ALSE FACADE of friendly 

relations beiween the races in the 
Souti: has been stripped away by the 
aftermath of the Supresie Court de- 
cision to end school ;-gregation. 


But, as Larry Pausback points out 
on page 3, this ‘ss cleared the way 
for true communication. He cites an 
encouraging instance of a Louisiana 
labor group’s refusal to be stampeded 
by racists. ‘a this group, he points out, 
‘the fovndation of true communication 
exis's. 

Keeping in mind this point — that 
stripping away the pretense of pseudo- 
friendliness, though frightening in its 
revelation of the true state of affairs, 
is a necessary first step to true com- 
_ munication—one can be hopeful about 
even so tense a situation as that in 
Little Rock. 





last year, we commented on the de- 
feat of the move in the Senate to re- 
vise its rules so as to undercut the fili- 
y buster. It was pointed out that of the 
55 Senators who voted against the mo- 
tion, almost half were not from the 
South, but came rather from states 
such as Illinois, lowa, and the Dakotas. 

This was indicative of the fact that 
Congressional opposition to Civil 
Rights measures comes not only from 
the South, but often from Northern 
and Western Members of Congress, 
frequently with all-white constituen- 
cies. 

This fact was again exemplified, 
though happily to a much lesser extent 
than usual, in the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. 

Votes Against 

In the Senate, the vote for passage 
was 60 to 15, with all of those opposed 
coming from Southern states. But the 
House vote told a different story. Here 
the bill passed by the overwhelming 
vote of 279-97, but among the Nays 
were a number from outside of the 
South. They included: 

Republicans Hiestand and Utt of 
California, Budge of Idaho, Keeney of 
Illinois, Gross and Jensen of Iowa, 
Johansen of Michigan, Ray and Taber 
of New York, and O’Konski and Smith 
of Wisconsin; and Democrats Gregory 
and Spence of Kentucky and Jones of 
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- Aftermaths of Desegregation Decision 


Little Rock is a good example of a 
community where the facade of false 
friendliness has been swept away. As 
yet, communication is limited; there 
is only the restricted communication of 
parties locked in legal strife. 

But now that we see the true situa- 
tion, further communication can (and 
must) develop. Such development, 
Howard K. Smith reminds us in this 
issue (“Nation in Shock,” page 3) is a 
national as well as a local responsibil- 
ity. 

As Governor Faubus looks forward 
to a third term, enjoying a vote of 
confidence by the segregationist-mind- 
ed electorate of Arkansas, the lines are 
more clearly drawn than ever in the 
struggle for first class citizenship for 
all Americans. 


—Mary Clinch 


Check Legislators’ Voting Record 


4 S N AN EDITORIAL in these pages 


Missouri. 

The districts they represent are 
mostly the kind of all-white areas we 
mentioned above. 


Can Further Cause 

Residents of such areas are some- 
times at a loss to know what they can 
do to further the cause of Civil Rights. 
We think that anyone living in the dis- 
trict of any of these gentlemen, who 
are among the real Neanderthals of 
both parties, could seriously consider 
voting against them this November. 

On the plus side of the vote, it was 
very encouraging to see several gaping 
holes in the South’s anti-Civil Rights 
facade. 

Supporters of the bill in the Senate 
included Gore and Kefauver of 
Tennessee, Monroney of Oklahoma, 
and Johnson and Yarborough of Texas. 
In the House, Southerners who voted 
affirmatively included not only Fascell, 
Democrat of Florida, and Reece, Re- 
publican of Tennessee, but over half 
of the Congressmen from Texas. They 
are Congressmen Brooks, Ikard, Kil- 
day, Kilgore, Patman, Poage, Ruther- 
ford, Thomas, Thompson, Thornberry, 
Wright and Young. 

While the well-known political fin- 
esse of Texans Johnson and Rayburn 
may well have contributed to the size 
of the Texas affirmative vote, still we 
think it is a favorable augury for 
Southern liberalism, and that the votes 


Mexican-Americans Dwell in Shacks by Rev. Robert Reicher 
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LaFARGE’S WONDERFUL 


Editor: Congratulations to COMMUNITY on 
publishing (July ‘58) Father LaFarge’s won- 
derful article ‘‘People and Problems.” It is 
in my opinion one of the very best articles 
for reflection that the paper has ever pre- 
sented; without over-simplifying Father pre- 
sents the problems and challenges in a 
Catholic and an understandable human 
light. 

JOHN CONNORS 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LIKES FORMAT 


Editor: The format and content of COM- 
MUNITY are excellent. It is a document 
which | would like to see used in every 
Catholic educational institution in America. 
Keep up the good work. 


JOHN B. SULLIVAN 

Director of Education, 
State Commission Against 
Discrimination 

New York 7, New York 


OLD FORMAT BETTER 


Editor: | used to feel that your old format 
was more personal than the present one. It 
had a Franciscan aura which appealed to 
me somehow. However, enclosed is a $1.00 
subscription. 

A. GARRY 

Bronxville, New York 


GOOD TEXT, LAYOUT 


Editor: Your excellent paper is constantly 
improving in text and layout. You are do- 
ing much to better human relations. Under- 
standing and love will gradually sweep away 
injustice. God bless your work. 
REV. JOHN CARR, C.S.P. 
New York, New York 


ACQUAINTS OTHERS 


Editor: This summer | am enrolled in the 
Human Relations Workshop at Loyola Uni- 
versity in Los Angeles. | would like the other 
participants, mostly non-Catholic, to become 
acquainted with your fine paper—in hopes 


of these Southern Congressmen should 
be a strong plus factor in favor of their 
re-election. 

—Tom Seess 


Tom is teaching in a Chicago public 
school. 









BULLETIN 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Friendship 
House suffered a fire of the Chi- 
cago headquarters, where COM- 
MUNITY is published, at 4233 
South Indiana Avenue on Sun- 
day, August 24th. 

At the time of the fire, the 
Friendship House staff and volun- 
teers were at Childerley Farm 
conducting a Study Weekend for 
40 people from Chicago and vari- 
ous parts of the country, includ- 
ing Washington, Louisiana, and 
Ohio. 

The fire was confined to the 
rear of the second floor, where 
two rooms were completely de- 
stroyed; the rest of the two-story, 
150-foot long building suffered 
smoke and water damage, with 
windows broken and walls peel- 
ing and discolored. Cause of the 
fire is not known. 


Total amount of damage has not 
yet been determined as we go to 
press. It is hoped that insurance 
will cover much of the damage. 
To cover the balance, Friendship 
House is seeking donations from 
its supporters. If any of COM- 
MUNITY’s readers would like to 
make a contribution to Friend- 
ship House in this difficult peri- 
od, donations may be sent to: 
Friendship House, 4233 South In- 
diana Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 































































































that they might subscribe. Would you please 
send 40 copies of a recent issue, for which 
| enclose postage? 
ELIZABETH OGREN 
Lynwood, California 


THANKS FOR ARTICLE 


Editor: Thank you so much for reprinting 
(June ‘58 COMMUNITY) Abbot Michael’s 
column on Charity. When it came out in 
The Abbey Message, | sent copies of it to 
as many people as | could. But that was 
not even a respectable part of the prover- 
bial ‘‘drop in the bucket.’ 

Now that COMMUNITY has sent it to 
thousands (and the readers of a magazine 
like COMMUNITY are most probably those 
whom Our Lord was talking about in the 
parable of the sower as having good ground, 
not choked with thorns, that would receive 
the word and make it yield fruit), prospects 
for a bountiful harvest look good indeed! 


MRS. DOROTHY ABERNETHY 
Subiaco, Arkansas 
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On the “Breakdown of Communication” 


“Although the silence that now exists is bad, it is better than the false, fy tu J te 
so-called communication of the past. It is better because now honesty, yf 


the foundation of true communication, has been uncovered.” 


HE STATEMENT THAT commun- 

ications have broken down between 
the white and the colored leaders in 
the South is heard from a variety of 
sources. The Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference laid emphasis on this unhealthy 
silence in its 1957 report to the annual 
general meeting of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States. A 
number of moderate Southern gover- 
nors have voiced the same lament with 
the blame placed upon the Supreme 
Court decision of May 1954. 

There is no doubt that little com- 
munication now exists—but did it ever? 

Up until now the flow of information 
has been almost entirely in one direc- 
tion: the colored people have been on 
the listening and receiving end of what 
the white leaders had to say and to 
give. 

The 1949 to 1953 Negro community 
survey meetings in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, followed this pattern closely. The 
colored representatives were seated in 
the rear, were ready with the expected 
“yas suhs,” and were not participants 
at the banquet when one of the 1953 
All-America Cities awards was pre- 


NATION IN SHOCK ,. J,” 


sented for the survey. Incidentally, this 
award seems to be an embarrassment 
to Shreveport and is not mentioned in 
the city directory or other publications 
which carry a brief history of the city. 


A Sad Comparison 

These meetings were comparable to 
checker games between two persons in 
which one person makes all the moves 
for both contestants, and the inactive 
player agrees to most of the moves 
and surely to the final result—win or 
lose. 

Such games are finished. 

Why is even this one-way communi- 
cation now avoided? On the part of 
the moderates the answer lies in the 
very meaning of the word “moderate.” 
Those who accept this label in the 
South are seeking a middle ground 
between segregation and integration. 
There is none. Segregation served as 
a middle ground between slavery and 
integration. The next step must em- 
body equal opportunities in all facets 
of society. When the moderate now 
speaks out he is typed as an integra- 
tionist, and he retreats from such a 
position. 


“The first reaction to Little Rock was one nearly of horrification. But 
as often happens in the case of really profound shocks, the nation’s 
secondary reaction was not an urge to act, but an urge to forget— 
paralysis of the will rather than resolve to meet the problem.” 


Postponement of integration in Little 
Rock by United States District Court 
Judge Harry J. Lemley occasioned these 
comments by HOWARD K. SMITH of 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Washing- 
ton office in a broadcast June 29. They 
are given here with Mr. Smith’s permission. 


GOOD ARGUMENT can be made 

that the severest shock suffered by 
the U.S. in the past 12 months was not 
the one caused by Sputnik; it was the 
one caused by Little Rock. 

Sputnik should have been extremely 
shocking to us. It meant that peasant 
Russia had transformed herself into a 
first class industrial nation, ahead of 
us in vital respects. But unfortunately, 
our first urgent reaction to it subsided 
rapidly. 

The reaction to Little Rock and its 
implications was quite different. The 
first reaction was one nearly of horrifi- 
cation. A weekly magazine at that time 
splashed across its front page the ques- 
tion that distressed everyone—“Does 






JAMES L. PIERCE was recently 
chosen Grand Knight of St. Colum- 
ba Council, Knights of Columbus, 
Brooklyn, New York. He is the first 
Negro to hold the office of Grand 
Knight in the Knights of Columbus. 
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America face another tragic era of 
friction over race?” 

As often happens in the case of really 
profound shocks, the nation’s second- 
ary reaction was not an urge to act, 
but an urge to forget—paralysis of the 
will rather than resolve to meet the 
problem. 

That is illustrated by the fact that 
the current session of Congress has 
been marked by many controversial 
issues, but nowhere among them is one 
that is generally there—civil rights. 

The Department of Justice which 
was preparing to prosecute those re- 
sponsible for the Little Rock disorders 
has abandoned the intention. 

A civil rights commission, set up by 
Congress to look into the general ques- 
tion has been allowed to exist past one- 
third of its allotted two years of life 
without a staff director being confirmed 
by the Senate. In other words, it has 
been inactive. 

A group of eminent Negro national 
leaders a year ago asked the President 
for an appointment. They were not re- 
ceived by the President until this week. 
That is the behavior of people truly 
frightened by an issue, but praying if 
they don’t notice it, it may go away. 
Long Silence Broken 

Last week the long silence on what 
is possibly the nation’s premier prob- 
lem was broken. The stalemate on the 
national level between those for and 
those against integration was ended. A 
federal court in Arkansas handed down 
a ruling ending integration at Central 
High School. Segregation will not be 
re-introduced and maintained there for 
at least two more years. 

This week, the pro-integration forces 
counter-attacked. Their chief argument 
appears to be that the Arkansas de- 
cision invites all segregationists to use 
violence and threats to prevent the 
Supreme Court’s original decision 
against segregation of 1954 from being 
carried out. 

The courts once again become the 
thankless battleground for a great na- 


A number of colored leaders and 
spokesmen are taking the initiative 
and the responsibility for plans and 
for moves which they deem necessary 
to win these equal opportunities. As 
yet only a few white Southerners are 
willing to listen to the plans and to 
accept the moves. This stopping of 
ears, this ignoring of the other im- 
portant half of the exchange of ideas, 
is what is called “disruption of com- 
munications” by the moderates. 

Although the silence that now exists 
is bad, it is better than the false, so- 
called communication of the past. It is 
better because now honesty, the found- 
ation of true communication, has been 
uncovered and swept free of the debris 
that hindered a lasting structure of 
understanding. A great task lies ahead 
in this building. 

An “integration badge” for right 
thinking white people would have 
been desirable a few years ago. Too 
often the colored person did not know 
whether a random greeting was a token 
of paternalism or a sign of brotherhood. 

Now that badge is available in a 
smile, a handshake, a courtesy. The 
paternalistic greeters have been weed- 


ed out; they have gotten the message 
that the aim of the colored people is 
full equality; they have withdrawn 
their apparent friendliness or, more 
rarely, have become genuine friends. 
It is now unusual for a colored person 
to give a “yas suh” or a groveling re- 
sponse. The terms have become more 
and more man to man. A friendly hello 
or nod is exchanged. 

Upon this basis of human recogni- 
tion can be built enduring communica- 
tions. 

Not Intimidated 

A good example of this is the action 
of the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, of Shreveport last May. 
The organization purchased a full page 
ad in the Sunday paper and proclaimed 
it would not be intimidated by attacks 
of a local daily and the Citizens Coun- 
cils calling for the ouster of a vice- 
president-at-large who is a Negro. The 
reasons the Trades and Labor Council 
gave for retaining this officer were that 
he has been serving the cause of or- 
ganized labor in a most satisfactory 
manner and that he is imbued with 
sound principles of the labor move- 
ment. 

In this organization communications 
have been established on firm ground 
and have withstood the assault of vocal 
pressure. 

—Lawrence J. Pausback 


A former member of Friendship Hoyse 
staff, Larry is now teaching in a parochial 
school in Shreveport. 


STUDENTS ‘ROUND THE WORLD 





Joining hands across the Western Hemisphere, these students at 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, indicate their homes on the map. 
They are (from left) Leda Cardillo, Italian-born resident of Chili; 
Gladys Aguilar, Panama: Lynda Bryant, California; Elizabeth 
Bongirno of Colorado: Jan Thustaon, Minnesota: Catherine Wil- 
liams, Ontario, Canada; Patricia Mackey, New York: Marva Jo 
Dixon, Mississippi: and Ana Maria Rosario Roderiguez, Cuba. 





tional problem that should be debated 
and resolved elsewhere. 

The executive arm could have given 
a lead to discussing better, less abrasive 
ways to do this thing necessary if 
America is to have any moral influence 
in a restless world, but it has not. 

But certainly the chief dereliction of 
duty has been on the part of our na- 
tional legislature. The fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution deals with the 
most basic of rights that are especially 
guaranteed regardless of race. The 
amendment, added in 1870, gives Con- 
gress the power and, by inference, the 
duty, to legislate how this shall be 
done. But Congress has not in any 
effective way done so. The Federal 
Court in Arkansas the other day said 
Little Rock needed a breathing space. 
The Congress has granted a breathing 
space that has lasted now for 88 years 
and apparently, unless the public de- 
mands action, will go on indefinitely. 


—Howard K. Smith 


MRS. L. C. BATES, head of the Arkansas 
branches of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
has explained the resoluteness of the Negro 
children attending Little Rock’s Central: 


“These children have been quizzed by 
some of the smartest newsmen around 
the world. I’ve seen reporters ask the 
same question time and again. 


“Why? Why would a parent allow his 
or her child—a precious gift of life— 
to be used as a pawn in an integration 
fight? 

“I’ve watched them dig deeply into 
the lives and hearts and minds of these 
families. Newsmen could not under- 
stand this kind of courage—so they dug 
deeper and deeper, and the deeper they 
dug, the brighter the courage shown. 
Their courage will shine around the 
world for centuries to come. 


“One mother picked up the tele- 
phone, and a voice on the other end 
said, ‘There’s a pistol loaded with acid 
waiting for your child, so you’re send- 
ing her back at your own risk.’ And 
the parent answered, ‘I have faith. I 
have faith in our Constitution, and I 
have faith in my God that he will pro- 
tect my child.’’ 
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What's happening to 


our cities 


ageaied LIFE with its massed human- 
ity presents obvious obstacles to 
spiritual development; haste and noise 
make contemplation unlikely. The sub- 
way rush hour and similar inter-human 
contacts produce impersonal, impatient, 
manipulative responses which injure 
persons, neighborhoods, and parishes. 

The mass media cater openly to lust 
and avarice, and now subliminal per- 
ception methods loom with their fright- 
ening potential. Yes, materialism and 
secularism find a congenial habitat in 
our big cities. This is a large debit on 
the urban balance sheet. 

The unqualified condemnation of city 
life is however, as naive as it is use- 
less. America is becoming increasingly 
urban and the big city fosters the ad- 
vancement of science, art, and medi- 
cine. Liberation from the» surveillance 
of small town life offers man more free- 
dom for creativity and sanctity as well 


and parishes? 


“We are in good part a nation of 
‘—and with this trend 
come new problems and challenges 


rolling stones 


as for degeneracy. 

In any case big cities are here to stay 
and the social changes taking place in 
them affect this country and the world. 
It is in these intellectual and com- 
mercial marketplaces that we need 
competent, apostolic Christians. 


Rolling Stones 


Mobility ranks high among the im- 
portant currents in American city life. 
We are in good part a nation of rolling 
stones. Every year 35 million Ameri- 
eans change addresses. Of these, over 
10 million cross state or county lines. 
Young adults are most likely to move, 
and low-skilled workers are a little 
more likely to move than skilled and 
white collar people. 

This migration poses problems for 
the city parish as long-distance moves 
jeopardize religious practice. Routine 
is broken for the migrants and the 


Efforts in one 
high-mobility parish 


What one couple did when they found 
their neighborhood beset with problems 
in a period of rapid change. Here is 


Y WIFE AND I live in a parish 

that has been changing complex- 
ion over the past four or five years. 
For several years we have been work- 
ing to alleviate what we feel to be 
some major problems: 

Failure to integrate the Negro par- 
ishioners into parish life. 

Negroes had not been welcome in 
the parish societies, and no serious 
attempt to invite them had. been made. 
The result was unresolved tension on 
the part of the whites and the loss of 
a good many Negro parishioners who 
continued to return to their former 
parishes. 

Failure to locate and develop lead- 
ership among the Negro parishioners. 

The result is little influence and 
communication with the Negro parish- 
ioner and little opportunity for its de- 
velopment. This aggravates the first 
problem cited. 

Failure to provide a social apparatus 
adequate to the situation. 

It seems unlikely that the Holy Name 
Society or the women’s club provides 
the opportunity for new parishioners 
to meet one another or to make social 
contact with the old parishioners. 

Failure to maintain communications 
and discipline among the white parish- 
ioners. 

No adequate attempt made to en- 


lighten them of even the economic 
factors, much less the moral problems 
involved. The result: low morale, a 
good deal of financial hardship, the 
loss of parishioners, and the lowering 
of community standards. 


Interesting Others 


Our approach to these problems was 
largely an institutional one. We have 
made many personal contacts in the 
process—by way of selling projects 
(rather than with a view to directly 
altering convictions). 

Some of our activities are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. We tried to work within the 
framework of the existing Holy Name 
Society and women’s club. Attempts 
were made to welcome the colored 
parishioners to the Societies. The most 
successful item was a letter to all 
mothers of first grade children in the 
school. To make it more reasonable for 
people to come to the meetings, and 
also to promote the spiritual ends of 
the societies, we attempted to upgrade 
the quality of meetings. 

2. A Home and School program was 
arranged, in which one grade at a time 
was scheduled to meet on a Sunday 
afternoon with the children’s teacher 
and the school’s principal. A short pro- 
gram was presented by the children, 





surveillance of kin is removed. Young 


people seem to be distracted from the 
Church by the charms and burdens of 
marriage, by their low income or by 
dedication to “getting ahead,” and by 
moral problems regarding contracep- 
tion. 

This may explain the research find- 
ing in parish studies that there is a 
falling off of religious participation 
among people in their 20’s and a severe 
drop in the 30’s. 

Young migrants come to Philadelphia 
from depressed coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, the South, and Puerto 
Rico. Although the Archdiocese is alert 
to the migration, there is a danger that 
the Puerto Ricans, whose increase can 
reasonably be expected in Philadelphia, 
may become lax or lose their faith. 

As Catholics, they present an urgent, 
complex problem of conservation while 
the Southern newcomers, Negro and 


their analysis of the situation and a re- 
port of their efforts—some successful, 
some not—to meet the problems. 


then coffee and cake served, with the 
opportunity for social mixing of par- 
ents and teachers. This was very suc- 
cessful the one time we actually got 
it done. 

3. Several CFM groups were organ- 
ized with the view to mixing, and lo- 
cating leadership material. This end 
has not been achieved, due to a com- 
plex assortment of factors. 

4. We helped organize a mixed choir. 
Good propaganda value, since it shows 
that Negro parishioners are willing to 
contribute their share in parish activi- 
ties. 

5. We sought to organize block clubs 
in that part of the parish still white. 
The attempt here is to retard the flight 
to other neighborhoods, to rebuild 
morale, and to maintain discipline and 
neighborhood standards. Somewhat 
successful but limited by lack of lead- 
ership material in the clubs. 


6. We assisted in the organization of 
an area improvement association just 
south of the parish. First aim: to keep 
the leadership out of the hands of the 
racists (successful to this point). Sec- 
ondary aims same as for (5) above. In 
addition, work has been done to assist 
the president of the organization to 
form a constructive program and at- 
tempts have been made to guide his 
thinking toward Christian social prin- 
ciples. 








white, offer a field for conversions. We 
will meet these challenges in the de- 
gree that the attitudes of our parish- 
ioners are Catholic and our whole 
parishes, not just our priests, are apos- 
tolic. 


Changes Within City, Too 


The city is also challenged by popu- 
lation shifts within the city. Earlier 
this was a problem of Irish versus Ger- 
mans; soon it will involve Puerto 
Ricans seeking better homes. 

Now discrimination in housing closes 
almost all new homes and many good 
existing neighborhoods to Negro fami- 
lies. This causes overcrowding and di- 
lapidation and produces Negro slums. 

In this atmosphere Negro bitterness 
and resentment against segregation 
grow, while fear and hatred prepetuate 
racism in the souls of many whites. 
Tensions arising from the discrimina- 





7. An attempt was made to organize 
a Husbands and Wives Social Club for 
the parish, but this has not as yet been 
accomplished. 


Summing Up Problems 


In retrospect, the major difficulties 
have been: 


e The state of apathy and negativism 
prevalent. 


e Clerical distrust of activities pro- 
moted by and/or dependent on laymen 
(understandable in view of parish 
history). 


e Reluctance of colored parishioners 
to become involved with white parish- 
ioners (seems to be defense against 
rejection). 


e The double jobs often held by 
Negro parishioners (prevents involve- 
ment in evening activities). 


e Little publicity given parish ac- 
tivities as a matter of parish policy. 
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tory housing pattern threaten com- 
munity order when the pressures of 
population and increased purchasing 
power cause Negroes to move beyond 
the ghetto. 


Steady Departure 


When Negroes move into white 
neighborhoods in Philadelphia, mob 
violence is not the usual reaction, 
though this and social boycotting have 
occurred. But panic sales or cold toler- 
ance, followed by the steady departure 
of white families, engenders bitterness. 

This bitterness often focuses on the 
public schools of the area and is scarce- 
ly healthy for the participants or the 
community. Sometimes the bitterness 
may focus on the Church. Parishioners 
may resent the “fall” of Saint X’s with 
its beautiful stained glass, into the 
hands of colored families. 

Here the remark of the Fides article 






on “The Church and the American 
Negro” may apply too well: “The major 
obstacle to the conversion of the Amer- 
ican Negro is the attitude of white 
Catholics themselves.” 

Puerto Rican families in mainland 
cities face the confused racism of Cath- 
olics which impedes the efforts of the 
Church to save their faith in spite of 
poverty and Protestant proselytizing. 
Some of the worst: battles on New 
York’s East Side are between Puerto 
Ricans and Italians. Racism is a per- 
vasive evil in our cities, and housing 
discrimination seems to be at the center 
of it. 


Want Amid Wealth 


Poverty is another major challenge 
to our cities. An estimated ten percent 
of Philadelphia families are living in 
severe, demoralizing poverty. This 
want, amid wealth, is irritated by high 
pressure advertising and the entice- 
ment of easy payment plans. 

The sting of poor health and nutri- 
tion and indecent living conditions 
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leads to weakened family ties and es- 
capist behavior. And as some studies 
indicate, religious practice declines as 
income declines. In recent months, 
therefore, the pressures of poverty on 
the parish have increased as the re- 
cession struck the very poor and very 
young families. 

Another unpleasant but important 
trend is the sharp rise since 1950 of 
crime and delinquency. Our facilities 
for detention and probation are al- 
ready sorely overburdened. As chil- 
dren born in the post-war boom reach 
delinquency-prone age, we must ex- 
pect a further rise in the number of 
offenders. 


Positive Trends 


Opposing the problems of mobility, 
poverty, and crime are three positive 
urban trends which now challenge our 
parishes to the utmost. They are: 
planned urban renewal, the growth of 
family solidarity, and the upsurge of 
religious practice. 

The public housing program begun 
in the 1930s now provide good homes 
for half a million poor families, 10,000 
of them in Philadelphia. The 1949 ur- 
ban redevelopment program was added 
to clear slums and sell the land for a 
variety of uses. In 1954 Congress enact- 
ed a program of community conserva- 
tion which seeks to work with neigh- 
borhood residents to restore areas 
where blight is starting. 


Needs Parish Attention 


This neighborhood renewal program 
needs the attention of the parish if it 
is to succeed. This is particularly true 
of programs requiring relocation of 
families. Unless relocation is done thor- 
oughly, urban renewal can oppress the 
poor and create new slums near the 
ones eradicated. In Philadelphia relo- 
cation has generally been done well; 
but there are unsolved problems such 
as rehousing displaced, large families, 
for whom decent new accommodations 
have not been found. 


Family Solidarity 


The second positive trend, visible in 
American urban life, is strengthened 
family bonds. The divorce rate has 
stopped climbing and has leveled off 
to well below its post war peak. The 
birth rate is climbing as couples have 
the fourth and fifth babies, population 
experts said they would never have. 
And home ownership has _ climbed 
swiftly to 60 per cent of all American 
families. This trend may be tied to 
prosperity and could be affected by a 
long recession. 

Lastly there is evidence of an up- 
surge in church membership and re- 
ligious practice. This can be pessimist- 
ically labeled “shallow” or a “quest for 











“Outline a Plan of 
Urbanism and Humanism .. .’ 


f 


“You must draw up an ob- 
jective evaluation of our ur- 
ban civilization of today with 
its gigantic concentrations and 
continual growth: with the 
stains of its inhuman produc- 
tion, its unjust distribution, 
and its exhausting forms of 
entertainment. Then by an ef- 
fort of synthesis, starting with 
the faults of the present but 
especially with its aspirations 
and promises, you must out- 
line a plan of urbanism and 
of humanism envisaged as a 
function of man, his capacity 
and needs.” 


—Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


spiritual tranquillizers”’; but such 
things as the sharp rise in Trappist vo- 
cations, increased reception of the sac- 
raments, and a strong liturgical move- 
ment all argue that there is something 
more solid here than mere conformity. 


If, with the grace of God, we can 
deepen this spiritual renascence in our 
parishes, it can become the vital source 
from which the parish can respond to 
the challenges of our ever changing 
cities. We must have knowledge and 
zeal to shape the city into a more just 
and charitable milieu in which to adore 


God. 
—John Connors 


Mr. Connors is associate professor of so- 
ciology at LaSalle College, Philadelphia, 
and a member of the Catholic Housing 
Council there. 





Beat Two Whites in 
Alabama Bombing 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama—Shortly af- 
ter dynamite ripped into a colored 
home in an interracial neighborhood, 
two white men were caught by a group 
of colored people and were badly beat- 
en before being turned over to police. 


The men, Ellis C. Lee of Irondale 
and Herbert E. Wilcut of Avondale, 
police said, admitted lighting fuses to 
six sticks of dynamite in a vacant lot 
in the area but deny bombing the 
home. The explosion ripped into the 
home of William Blackwell, where his 
three children were sleeping at the 
time. No one was injured. 


The blast was the seventeenth in this 
city in the past five years, all of which 
have gone unsolved by the police. 


“Birth and Baptism” 
Announcements 


“All Occasion” Greeting 
Cards 


all with white vellum envelopes— 
25 for $2.00 


designs and texts featuring the 
Liturgy and Holy Scripture. 


ST. LEO SHOP 
Newport, R.1. 


a non-profit corporation for the 
liturgical apostolate 


news briefs 


Bars Discrimination in 
FHA, VA Housing 


SACRAMENTO, California — Discrim- 
ination in the sale of houses by build- 
ers and developers who avail them- 
selves of FHA loan insurance and VA 
loan guarantees was ruled unconstitu- 
tional by Superior Judge James H. 
Oakley. 

The ruling came in June in a suit 
brought up Oliver Ming, Negro World 
War II veteran, against Sacramento 
builders, subdividers, and realtors for 
a consistent refusal to sell him a home 
on FHA and VA terms. 

Judge Oakley said, “Congress must 
have intended the supplying of houses 
for all citizens, not just Caucasions, 
and on an equal, not segregated basis.” 

A similar suit against William H. 
Levitt, in which the FHA was joined, 
was dismissed by a Pennsylvania Fed- 
eral District court two years ago. 


Theologian Calls 
Segregation Immoral 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota—Msgr. Francis 
J. Gilligan told more than 100 theo- 
logians at the annual meeting of the 
Catholic Theological Society of Amer- 
ica, “Segregation is not in conformity 
with the teaching of Christ. 

“Almost every white person in the 
United States has been infected with 
some of the sinful virus of race preju- 
dice,” he said. He accused state officials 
“of the sin of injustice, positively, if 
they encourage segregation; negatively, 
if they remain inactive.” 

Msgr. Gilligan is a St. Paul pastor 
and for nearly 30 years a teacher of 
moral theology at St. Paul Seminary. 


NAACP Reports Drop 
in Membership 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—For the first time 
in its 49-year history, National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) membership declined, 
it was reported at the annual conven- 
tion here in July. 

Enrollment stood at 312,277, a 12 per 
cent drop. 

Reasons for the decline, the report 
stated, were: stepped-up legal attacks 
on southern NAACP units, oppressive 
measures passed by southern legisla- 
tures prohibiting teachers and other 
public employes from membership, and 
the demand for publication of names 
of members and officers. 

Fund raising efforts by other branch- 
es enabled the organization to meet its 
budget despite the membership loss 
the report stated. 


Sets 1965 Date for 
School Desegregation 


RICHMOND, Virginia — U.S. District 
Judge Sterling Hutcheson last month 
set September, 1965, as a tentative date 
for desegregation of schools in Prince 
Edward county. 

The Prince Edward case was one of 
five school segregation cases on which 
the Supreme Court based its historic 
1954 decision calling separate schools 
unconstitutional. The case has been in 
federal district court for implementa- 
tion ever since. 

Three other Virginia communities 
have been ordered to admit Negro 
children to white schools this Septem- 
ber. They are Norfolk, Charlottesville, 
and Arlington county, across. the 
Potomac from Washington, D.C. 


—Clif Thomas 
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THUNDER IN THE DIS- 
TANCE, biography of Father 
Vincent Lebbe, by Canon 
Jacques Leclercq, 322 pages. 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, 
New York, $5.00.) 


HIS BOOK is a “shocker.” 

It created a shock in Eur- 
ope when it first appeared in 
French, and the shock is not 
mitigated in the translation 
into English. 

All those who have ever 
asked themselves why the 
missionary work of the 
Church has been so slow in 
the Far East will find here at 
least a partial answer. The 
shock comes from the discov- 
ery that all too often, even in 
the recent past, Catholic mis- 
sionaries have seemed to be 
as interested in planting the 
flag of their native country 
in the missions as in planting 
the cross. The Chinese, Kor- 
eans, Indians, and Japanese 
can scarcely be blamed for 
their identification of Chris- 
tianity with western imper- 
ialism and colonialism and 
their resulting rejection of it. 

This book is the life of Father Vin- 
cent Lebbe who literally spent himself 
in the battle to dissociate Christianity 
from Western colonialism in the minds 
of the Chinese and to prove to them 
that one could still be a good Christian 
and a good Chinese. Americans, accus- 
tomed in the States to the accusation 
that one cannot be a loyal American 
and a good Catholic, should be able to 
appreciate the dilemma of the Chinese 
Catholic. 

Father Lebbe, who died in China in 
1940, was one of the great men of the 
Church in modern times. We owe a 
debt of gratitude to Sheed and Ward 
for publishing this first English biogra- 
phy of this extraordinary man and to 
Jacques Leclercq for this gripping ac- 
count of his life. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Canon Leclercq’s French-translat- 
ed-into-English retains a strong flavor 
of the French language, and sometimes 
makes distracted reading. It is unfor- 
tunate, too, that French terms such as 
“Pere,” and “Mgr.” rather than “Bish- 
op” are used throughout the English 
translation. 


Missionary To China 

* Father Lebbe was born in Belgium 
and early in life developed a passion 
for a life of action modeled on St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and a great desire to be a 
missionary in China. He joined the 
Vincentians, studied in Paris and Rome, 
and was sent to China. 

During his seminary days in Paris 
he came under the influence of Mon- 
sieur Pouget, a great modern thinker 
of the Church, who widened the hor- 
izons of thought of young Vincent 
Lebbe. 


Breadth of Vision 


It was largely due to his influence 
that Father Lebbe acquired the open- 
mess of mind and breadth of vision 
mecessary to see what was needed in 
the missions of China. During his sem- 
inary days, Father Lebbe was also in- 
troduced to the developing liturgical 
movement, the interest of the Church 
in social justice, and the beginnings of 
Catholic Action. 

When Father Lebbe arrived in China 
in 1901, he discovered some mission- 
aries had lived there 25 to 30 years 
and had not bothered to learn Chinese. 
He discovered that Chinese priests 
were always “assistants” to foreign 
priests and that no Chinese was con- 
sidered well enough qualified to be 
given a position of responsibility. 


Af 


nee’ in Missionary Theory 





Father Vincent Lebbe 


His sense of justice and desire for 
the conversion of China made him re- 
volt against accepting this pattern. He 
began to associate primarily with 
Chinese priests, spent great efforts to 
acquire fluency in Chinese, and be- 
came steeped in the Chinese classics. 
He re-evaluated methods of conversion 
and stressed Catholic Action. He began 
to be respected by Chinese of all walks 
of life and all faiths. 

But with his European colleagues his 
reputation was not equally good. They 
accused him of fostering pride in the 
Chinese priests, of being taken in by 
the Chinese, and of stubborness. 

At this time in China the French had 
declared themselves the great protect- 
ors of the missions. There was no direct 
representative of the Holy See in China, 
and the news of the Chinese missions 
reached the Vatican through French 
sources. This was particularly ironic 
since the French government in Paris 
was notably anti-clerical at the time. 


Protests to Consul 

Through an unfortunate circum- 
stance the Church in Tientsin, where 
Father Lebbe was Vicar-General, be- 
came associated in the minds of the 
Chinese with efforts to expand the 
French protectorate in the city. Father 
Lebbe protested to the French consul 
who in turn complained of Father 
Lebbe to the latter’s superior. 

The result was Father Lebbe’s exile 
from the diocese to the South of China 
and demotion from the position of 
Vicar-General to an ordinary parish 
priest. Later, Father Lebbe returned to 
Europe to work with the Chinese stu- 
dents there and finally returned to 
China under a Chinese bishop. He re- 
mained then in China until his death 
in 1940. 

The ideas of Father Lebbe are com- 
mon-place in missionary theory today. 

But Father Lebbe was considered a 
dangerous radical because he fought 
for these principles all his life and was 
subjected to censure, criticism, and 
exile. However, he lived to see his 
principles accepted by the Holy See in 
the publication of two missionary en- 
cyclicals and in the consecration of the 
first six Chinese bishops in 1926. 


Loved by Chinese 

Although many missionaries today 
follow Father Lebbe’s’ missionary 
views, few would claim to put them 
into effect as profoundly as Father 
Lebbe. A master at the Chinese lan- 


Catholics and Church Unity po 


A CATHOLIC PRIMER ON THE ECU- 
MENICAL MOVEMENT, by Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., 80 pages. (Woodstock Pa- 
pers No. 1, Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland. 95 cents paper.) 


ATHER WEIGEL’S PAPERBACK 

inaugurates the Woodstock Papers. 
The purpose of these occasional essays 
in theology is to present scholarly pa- 
pers of interest to the general reader. 
The ecumenical movement was an in- 
spired subject with which to open the 
series. 

The author begins by presenting an 
objective outline of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches which is the primary 
expression of non-Catholic ecumenism. 
He traces the earlier efforts that led to 
the present council with its two oppos- 
ing sides: the one believing that the 
churches can immediately become one 
in spite of their doctrinal differences, 
which differences—if ignored — will 
finally disappear; the other view that 
doctrinal agreement must be achieved 
before the present association of the 


guage, he continued until near the end 
of his life to spend an hour a day in 
the study of Chinese. He was accepted 
and loved so much by the Chinese that 
three days of national mourning was 
declared by the government on his 
death. A respect was accorded him that 
has seldom been given a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

Although this is the first full-length 
life of Father Lebbe to appear in Eng- 
lish, he is not unknown in the States. 
He was the founder of three mission- 
ary societies and the inspiration for a 
fourth group, the International Catholic 
Auxiliaries which was founded in 
Belgium in 1937 and now numbers 200 
members throughout the world in- 
cluding the United States. 


Zeal, Charity, Obedience 


This life of Father Lebbe provides 
profound food for meditation for all 
who love and work for the expansion 
of the Church. 

It is evident on every page of the 
book that well-intentioned and even 
saintly Churchmen may be blind to 
the needs of the Church in a given 
situation. Father Lebbe gave the per- 
fect response in such a situation—con- 
tinued zeal and charity but most of 
all perfect obedience. In the midst of 
great apostolic success in North China 
he was sent in exile to southern China 
where he understood not a word of 
the language. His obedience was im- 
mediate and unquestioning, and it was 
this heroic obedience that later merit- 
ed for him the ear of the Holy Father 
and hence led to the reform of the mis- 
sionary work of the Church. 

This book: is must reading for all en- 
gaged in the apostolate. 


—Virginia Leary 


Miss Leary is director of the Chicago 
Training Center of the International Cath- 
olic Auxiliaries. 

The Auxiliaries are a lay missionary so- 
ciety for young women who dedicate their 
lives to developing the lay apostolate in the 
missions in the spirit of Father Lebbe—a 
spirit of total renunciation, true charity, and 
constant joy. Seven years ago the Auxil- 
iaries began Crossroads Center for foreign 
students, 5621 South Blackstone, Chicago, 
Illinois, and in 1953 they opened a train- 
ing program in the Chicago area (1734 As- 
bury, Evanston, Illinois). 

Other groups of Auxiliaries are also work- 
ing in Korea, Vietnam, Formosa, India, Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon, the Belgian Congo and 
in France, Italy, Belgium, and Canada. In 
every country they are trying to spread the 
ideals of Vincent Lebbe. They work as 
teachers, nurses, doctors, secretaries, spe- 
cialists in Catholic Action and promote the 
lay apostolate through example and coop- 
eration with local leaders. 


churches can attain the unity of una 
sancta. 

The first group are the undogmatic 
Christians, by and large, and the sec- 
ond are those with Catholic sympathies 
—the Eastern Orthodox, Episcopalians, 
Old Catholics, etc. 

Father Weigel sees this division as 
eventually leading to the withdrawal 
of the more conservative groups. He 
does not see this tension as potentially 
fruitful, or as perhaps necessary tend- 
encies in the life of the churches. This 
reviewer thinks that a case could be 
made showing that the tensions which 
exist between the evangelicals and the 
more conservative group also exist 
within the Catholic Church although 
expressed quite differently. 


Friendliness and Understanding 


Father Weigel’s outline of Catholic 
ecumenism summarizes what has been 
done on the Catholic side toward the 
union of Christians. Especially inter- 
esting to Americans are the Continen- 
tal movements (e.g., Una Sancta) which 
try to form an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and mutual understanding where 
real dialogue can take place (rather 
than seeking to make converts of non- 
Catholics). Another group—a_ small 
German one composed of Catholic and 
Lutheran scholars discussing theology 
and history—may well be a model 
American Christians could follow to 
lift the present level of conversation 
now going on here. 

Father Weigel goes on to detail the 
ecclesiastical norms for meetings be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. Cath- 
olics may not take actual part in any 
ecumenical convention and other sim- 
ilar assemblies. The Holy Office, how- 
ever, in 1949 pointed out that the de- 
sire for reunion among non-Catholic 
Christians cannot be explained natural- 
ly. It has been awakened “under the 
inspiring grace of God.” 

The author ends with some theo- 
logical reflections on this matter of 
non-Catholic ecumenism. What he says 
—the very serious reservations, theo- 
logical, historical, and psychological, 
that a Catholic would have in partici- 
pating in any general ecumenical 
movement—most definitely needs to be 
said. But this reviewer would have 
some reservations. The points Father 
Weigel raises are really questions 
aimed at the World Council of Church- 
es. Since this essay is primarily aimed 
at a Catholic audience, these “ques- 
tions” would fall on deaf ears. 


Understand Others’ Imperatives 


The problem is not to correct Cath- 
olic “softness” toward their non-Cath- 
olic brethren but to give them a deep- 
er understanding of the imperatives 
that move other Christians. This re- 
viewer thinks that in the final analysis 
Father Weigel’s paper would have a 
tendency to stiffen Catholic attitudes 
that presently don’t need stiffening. 

Father Weigel’s style also struck me 
as overly argumentative, though this 
may be a very personal reaction. This 
is doubly unfortunate, for with the 
current dearth of other experts in this 
field, Father Weigel’s writing tends to 
be the only statement of a Catholic 
viewpoint on this important subject. 

Not the least of the hoped-for results 
of this publication would be the bring- 
ing of others to study and comment on 
this important field. Meanwhile the 
work is a beginning—a useful “primer” 
as the title modestly suggests — and 
should bring wider understanding and 
interest in the ecumenical movement. 

—Jim Carey 


Mr. Carey is a research associate at the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, a group doing research and 
study on humanistic studies at the univer- 
sity level for adults. He has a Ph.D. in so- 
ciology. 
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BARRIERS 


BARRIERS edited by N. C. Belth, 121 
pages. (Anti-Defamation League, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, $1.25 paper, $2.25 cloth.) 


NTI-SEMITISM in America and 

accounts of discrimination against 
Jews have long been matters of com- 
mon knowledge. The restrictions in 
housing, employment, education, and 
social life in general, imposed on those 
of the Jewish faith, are familiar pat- 
terns of bigotry. 

What is hard for many to grasp, 
however, is the impact this discrimin- 
ation makes on our whole society. The 
deeper meanings of religious bias and 
its harmful results to a total commun- 
ity have seldom been probed to any 
great extent. 

This small book does much to fill 
the gap in our knowledge. Concise, and 
highly readable, it not only effectively 
demolishes the tired old falsehoods that 
“Jews control banks, Hollywood, news- 
papers, etc.,” but cogently demon- 
strates the hidden effects of social dis- 
criminations in private groups, resorts, 
country clubs, etc. 


“Not Very Hurtful” 

For decades, Jews and non-Jews 
alike have tolerated this particular 
type of discrimination as annoying but 
not very hurtful. Barriers proves other- 
wise, and indicates that, when com- 
munity or industry leaders gather pri- 
vately in clubrooms and discuss, form- 
ally or informally, trends or destinies 
of an entire community or industry, 
they use poor judgment in excluding 
from such places people who have a 
fundamental stake in their decisions. 

Apart from the immorality of preju- 
dice involved, it is both arrogant and 
bad sense to bar contributions to the 
general welfare from qualified minor- 
ity group representatives, not to speak 
of the injustice inherent in denying 
minority groups a voice in issues or 
problems common to all people. 

Yet, this is what frequently happens 
when such leaders deliberately bar 
Jews (or Negroes, Catholics, etc.).from 
their discussions. As Barriers empha- 
sizes, these exclusion policies have 
nothing to do with the merit or per- 
sonality of the minority group person, 
but are rationalized purely on the basis 
of group identity. 


A Chain Reaction 

Another deep significance to which 
not many are sensitive is that there is 
a chain of continuity between such 
“harmless” social discrimination and 
the more obvious examples of group 
bias in such areas as employment or 
housing. As the book points out, preju- 
dice has a chain reaction. A refusal to 
admit to club membership people of 
certain groups is based on prejudiced 
attitudes. So long as the refusal is en- 
forced, there is no hope for club mem- 
bers really to know the excluded min- 
ority group person as a person, and, 
within the club atmosphere at least, 
these prejudiced attitudes are sustained 
and have fertile ground in which to 
grow. 

The nature of prejudice is such that 
its main product, discrimination, is 
seldom confined to one area of human 
activity, but can readily spill over to 
another. Thus, it is a small and easy 
step from denying club membership 
to refusing to hire a minority group 
person, no matter how qualified, or 
denying them the right to reside in 
certain areas, no matter how decent or 
well behaved they may be. 

While much of the book is devoted 
to these types of seemingly innocuous 
social discrimination, Barriers also ex- 
plores the areas of religious “quotas” 
in medical schools and analyzes ob- 
jections to fair employment practices. 
Here again, the authors relate these 
important social problems to the wel- 
fare of all of us, and illustrate the social 
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costs of this type of bigotry. 

Barriers is a valuable little book 
worthy of time and attention and 
makes a significant contribution to our 
understanding of group prejudices. 

—William H. Gremley 


Mr. Gremley is Executive Secretary of 
the Commission on Human Relations for 
Kansas City, Missouri. He was) formerly on 
the staff of Chicago’s © ssion. 


BROTHERS 


THEIR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS by 
Philip Friedman, 224 pages. (Crown 
Publishers, New York 16, New York, 
$3.00.) 


CCORDING TO THE INTRODUC- 

TION of this book, there were 8.3 
million Jews living in the vast area of 
Europe seized and held by the Nazis 
during World War II. Of these, it is 
estimated, six million died by disease, 
starvation, or the “lethal devices” of 
the conquerors. 

Among these millions, it is good to 
remember, were people like Anne 
Frank and Edith Stein. If you were a 
Jew under the Nazis, it mattered not 
at all whether you were kind, pure, 
good, learned, pregnant, dedicated, 
famous, rich. You hid, or you fled, or 
you died. If somehow you survived, 
you were haunted by the tragic years, 
homeless, probably alone. 

For a crime of these proportions, 
there can never be an adequate “ex- 
planation.” Neither can penance 
enough be done, not if we all join in 
the doing of it: As we should. We can 
never ponder too much on the spectacle 
of a nation of the Christian West given 
over to evil, accepting hatred as a prin- 
ciple of law, granting to murder the 
status of a civil institution. 


Disturbing Facts 
It is instructive also to remember 
that in the world outside Hitler’s reach 
there were many willing to acquiesce 
(Continued on page 8) 


“Love, like Christ’s, that Includes Everyone” 


THE RISEN CHRIST by Caryll House- 
lander, 111 pages. (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, New York. $2.75.) 

S TIME PASSES, when our pos- 

session of Christ-life grows fuller 
with the years, we enjoy not only in- 
creased depth of understanding but re- 
quire also a greater, centric simplicity 
in our approach to ultimate union. 
These two facets of our life in Christ 
are explored by the late Caryll House- 
lander in her last work, The Risen 
Christ. 

Perhaps the author is at her best 
when she speaks of love, love like 
Christ’s love that includes everyone. 
On many pages she plainly affirms that 
only through a yet closer, more real 
(and in point of time, longer) identifi- 
cation with Christ can any humanly 
limited person reach out in love to 
widely different people. 

Many are they, she writes, “who 
imagine that they love (but) are really 
concerned with nothing else but being 
loved. Their husbands, wives, parents, 
children, and friends become their vic- 


tims . . . they depend upon others, de- 
mand continual reassurance and flat- 
tery ... they do not manage to go out 


from themselves and to give life even 
to those of their own household, let 
alone beyond the ends of the earth.” 


Christ Living on in Man 

Undoubtedly, the abiding motif of 
The Risen Christ was derived from 
thoughtful, personal considerations 
spread over many years. The content 
presented might be called the morality 
of the New Testament or Christian 
moral life, a life organically governed 
by the particular New Testament doc- 
trine of positive assimilation. Miss 
Houselander sees the Kingdom of God 






Laity in Wor 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH by 
Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., 447 pages. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land, $6.75.) 


N ONE VERY IMPORTANT SENSE, 

the Church is the whole body of be- 
lievers worshipping together. As Fa- 
ther Congar says, “The Church in her 
ultimate reality is a fellowship of per- 
sons.” She is, so St. Augustine said 
better than any other, the whole city 
of the redeemed: tota redempta civitas. 

If that is true, it will never do to 
say or suggest by any implication that 
lay people don’t count or that they 
are in the Church mereby by suffer- 
ance. As Pius XII has said, they are 
the Church: “They, they above all,” 
said he, “ought to have an ever clear- 
er consciousness, not only of belonging 
to the Church, but of being the 
Church.” This community of believers, 
he said to the College of Cardinals on 
February 20, 1946, under the common 
head and the bishops in communion 
with him, “they are the Church.” 

The laity then are not a mere acci- 
dent and appendage in the Church. Of 
course they have their own work to 
do for and with the Church, since they 
are bone of its bone. Gratian said that 
this “second sort of Christians, called 
lay folk,” are allowed to own, to marry, 
to sue in courts, to plow the fields, to 
lay offerings on the altar: “and so they 
can be saved.” 


Forces of History 

Father Congar says that the truth is 
something far more than this conces- 
sion. He says lay people are in the 
world, “there to do God’s work insofar 
as it must be done in and through the 
work of the world.” They, far more 
than the clergy, are in a position to 
take the forces of history seriously. 
They have to sanctify things, the ordin- 
ary good things of this world, and if 
they should fail, says Father Congar, 
think what might happen—or does 





Caryll Houselander 


within man, Christ living on in man in 
His risen life: 

“It seems to countless unknown 
workers that they have no mission in 
life . . . but the fact is that over and 
over again it is in just these .. . that 
the Risen Christ abides, hiding his 
glory in them,” because it is only 
through such lives as theirs that he 
can reach those for whom he must 
work unnoticed daily miracles of grace 
which prove that he is, indeed, “alive 
after his passion.” 

To be truly a Christian sojourner is 
to live the life of the risen Christ. In- 
deed, the author would say, the Christ- 
ian can mirror forth no true sign of 
the presence of genuine life at all 
without a thorough-going appreciation 





“to do God’s Work’ 


happen—to the nation, to production, 
to progress, to race and class, to the 
body, to sport, to domestic life and 
comfort. 

The laity then has its own particular 
responsibility in respect to the King- 
dom of God. It seems to us that, be- 
sides the quotations from St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Thomas’ developments of 
these ideas, and again the quotations 
from Pius XII, one of the most re- 
markable citations—there are dozens 
of them—is this one, from the French 
cardinals and archbishops, made in 
1946: 

“The laity do not have to wait to be 
empowered in order to discharge their 
individual apostolic mission: it is 





enough that they are the faithful, with 
the demands made on them by their 
baptism and confirmation.” 

This is a wonderfully good book, just 
full of good things done in a scholarly 
and yet a fairly simple and up-to-the- 
minute way. The glossary and appen- 
dices are good, too, and we wish that 
translator and publisher had taken 
time to make an index for so useful a 
work. 

—Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


Father Ward is professor of philosophy 
at the University of Notre Dame (Indiana) 
and author of a number of books, including 
AMERICAN APOSTOLATE. 


of his life as a “résurrected” being. 
John Donne spoke of the power of the 
risen Christ “to make even sinful flesh 
like his.” Miss Houselander would 
agree, and add: 

“The ultimate miracle of Divine 
Love is this, that the life of the Risen 
Lord”—the absolute power of consum- 
mated love wherein suffering and joy 
become one thing, love—‘is given to 
us to give to one another.” 


Delights in Unusual Phrases 

Although at times her sentences deny 
parsing, the delicate insights of the 
author into what is human is manifest 
in nearly every paragraph. Caryll 
Houselander is a phrase-dropper, one 
who seems to delight in unusual ex- 
pression. Yet, unlike less gifted writers, 
her stylistic penchant never gets in the 
way of her message; rather, her mes- 
sage is enhanced and made memorable 
for its dress. And again, unlike those 
of less mature Christian vision who 
would say, “Life should be like that,” 
Caryll Houselander would say, “Life 
is like that.” 

As those who know others of her 
books have already discovered, Miss 
Houselander points to a lofty spiritual- 
ity that only a few may seem able to 
attain. Yet, it is not a specialized vo- 
cation, the risen Christ-life. This latter 
fact the pleasant passage through the 
chapters of this book makes luminously 
clear. 

—Rev. Alberic Culhane, O.S.B. 


Father Alheric teaches courses in reli- 
gion and sacred scripture at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minnesota. He is also 
doing graduate work in the Scripture Insti- 
tute at Catholic University in Washington, 
D.C. 








Mexican-Americans Dwell in Shacks 


(Continued from page 1) 

As polite conversation ensues, an- 
other car, usually clean and flashy, 
rolls to a stop in the driveway. Out 
comes a dark-skinned, black-haired 
worker. The marks of a plant shower 
are still with him in contrast to the 
children around him. This is the father 
of the family, home from work. 

What is all this anyway? Who in 
the world are these Spanish-speaking 
people? What are they doing with a 
car and a television set and living in 
a cheap hut like this? In the contrast, 


lies a story. 


Follow the Crops 

Within the last few years, especially 
since World War II, more and more 
migrant workers have come to North- 
ern Illinois (and to many other states 
as well; those chiefly affected besides 
Illinois are Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington) to work on the farms. 
Usually these workers were Spanish- 
speaking Americans from the Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas. 


Each year in March or April, they 
loaded themselves, their clothes, their 
necessary furniture into a car or truck 
and followed the crops to the North. 
Many still do just this. 

But after a time, more and more of 
them decided to remain in the North. 
The long Texas drought, the poor eco- 
nomic condition of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, the importation of the bracero 
(Mexican national brought to the 


States for temporary work)—all these 
have made returning to Texas less at- 
tractive or feasible. In the Chicago area 
jobs were plentiful (at least, until the 
recession). 


Gradually Settle in North 

Little by little these migrant work- 
ers found permanent employment in 
light industry, in construction, in year 
*round nursery work. Reluctantly, they 
began to call Illinois their home; their 
children presented new problems to 
the educational systems; they became 
a fixed part of the shopping center on 
Friday evening. 

But their houses were still the miser- 
able shacks of the migrant worker 
days, only now, because they no longer 
worked on the farms, they paid $20 to 
$30 a month to have a leaky roof over 
their heads. 

Hundreds of such families, now per- 
manent members of the community 
living in substandard housing, are 
scattered throughout the northwest 
part of Cook County and going on into 
McHenry County. Similar conditions 
can be found in the many other places 
throughout the country, where the mi- 
grant laborer has become a permanent 


resident. 


Prejudice, Financial Limitations 

Prejudice plus inadequate financial 
resources (aggravated now by the re- 
cession), combine to keep these people 
in places less habitable than the barns 
for the dairy cattle. 

In many places an unwritten law 
prevents the Spanish-speaking citizen 
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from living where he would like to 
live. Prejudice makes itself felt in 
housing, in school districts, in employ- 
ment. Prejudice is in action on many 
occasions, not as vicious as that against 
Negroes, but nevertheless there. 

To cite only two examples: 

e A lot was purchased within one of 
the village limits. No action was noted 
on the part of village officials until it 
became known that a Mexican family 
planned to build. Delay after delay, 
and refusal to accept the plan sub- 
mitted finally forced the hopeful home- 
owner to give up. He still lives in a 
shack outside the village limits—but a 
shack with two rooms. 

e A trailer was parked on a lot for 
years, and no one said too much about 
the family living there. It was sold to 
a Mexican-American, and immediately 
the village ordinance against trailers 
within the village limits was enforced. 


Fairly Regular Income 

Most Mexican-American workers, 
until the beginning of the recession at 
least, had a fairly regular income. Us- 
ually factory workers and construction 
men receive union scale wages. They 
had the financial ability to buy a new- 
er car and other signs of limited 
wealth, but less often did they have 
the wherewithal to finance the pur- 
chase of a house. 


In some instances, the Spanish- 
speaking people bought a small home, 
but the manner of buying this home 
has often been by contract, a long and 
precarious system of purchase. (See 
“Housing Speculators” in Community, 
July ’58.) 

Yet, the Mexican-American is a good 
financial risk for a discerning mortgage 
company. After all, if payments on a 
car are regular, there is no reason to 
suppose that payments on a house 
would suddenly become irregular. 

Poor housing, then, with all its ac- 
companying ills, is the lot of the Span- 
ish-speaking permanent-migrant who 
now makes his home in the North. 

The Cardinal’s Committee for Span- 
ish-Speaking People in Chicago (and 
similar groups elsewhere) has been 
considering this problem for a long 
time. Conversations, meetings, discus- 
sions, lay groups have all exerted their 
efforts in this thorny problem. 

This, then, is the difficult problem 
the Committee faces. In a future issue 
of COMMUNITY we shall discuss some 
of the efforts that have been made. 

No immediate solution is in sight, 
but when men and women of both 
cultures join together in cooperative 
effort, the solution of the problem can- 
not be impossible. 

—Rev. Robert Reicher 


Father Reicher is a priest of the Chicago 
Archdiocese who has worked for a number 
of years with the migrants in the area he 
describes. 


Their Brothers’ Keepers 


(Continued from page 7) 

in, or tolerate, or at least to ignore 
what was happening. And it is good to 
know and meditate on the disturbing 
fact that many Catholics enlisted vol- 
untarily in the fanatical SS legions, 
on the fact that some clerics excused 
and some even accepted Nazi racism; 
on the fact that others, in their pro- 
tests against Nazi policies, distinguished 
between Jews who had accepted Bap- 
tism and Jews who remained in the 
religion of their fathers. 

These matters are discussed here by 
way of preface to the consideration of 
the book under review. For the book 
itself is not primarily concerned with 
the crimes of Nazism or with the suf- 
ferings of the Jews. Though written by 
a Jew with the encouragement of Jew- 
ish organizations, its purpose is to pre- 
serve the record of heroism and sacri- 
fice made by Christians and other non- 
Jews who actively resisted Hitler’s 
murderous policies by helping Jews to 
survive. 

Such a book qualifies instantaneous- 
ly, almost without regard to its histor- 
ical or literary merits, as an act of high 
generosity. If we take into account the 
fact mentioned by Father John A. 
O’Brien in his foreword, that the author 
had “personally experienced the lash 
of Nazi cruelty,” the book becomes al- 
most a miracle of sanity and magnan- 
imity. 


Risked their Lives 

Mr. Friedman spent 10 years in re- 
search for this book, searching for and 
verifying innumerable stories of in- 
dividuals who risked their lives—and 
even the lives of their families—to hide 
Jews, or arm them, supply them with 
food, disguises, necessary papers, med- 
icine, or simply to give them friend- 
ship and hope. 

The risks were very real and very 
great. For instance: 

A Protestant clergyman in Paris 
appeared in a concentration camp just 
after the Gestapo-directed German 
troops had seized 11,000 Jews. He dis- 
played an “order” bearing a forged 
Gestapo seal and requesting the re- 
lease of Jewish children held at the 
camp. 

The officer in charge reluctantly 
complied, and Pastor Vergara obtained 
custody of 70 Jewish children. With 


the help of two priests he distributed 
them among Gentile families, then 
went into hiding. Unable to find him, 
the Germans tortured his wife, de- 
ported his son, and killed his son-in- 
law, but as soon as he came out of 
hiding, Pastor Vergara resumed his 
rescue work. 

Joop Westerville, principal of a high 
school in Lundsrecht, Holland, and the 
father of four children, volunteered to 
help lead small groups of Jewish chil- 
dren across the heavily guarded Bel- 
gian and French frontiers, through 
France and the Pyrenees to Spain. 
Eventually he was captured and sent 
to the Vught concentration camp, 
where he was tortured daily. 

A plan to rescue Westerville mis- 
carried, and finally he was executed. 
He is still remembered in Palestine, 
where a forest of young trees was 
raised in his memory, and where, on 
the tenth anniversary of his death, a 
monument was erected to him in the 
state of Israel that his young friends 
helped establish. 


Survey and Analyses 

Literally scores of such stories are 
told in this book, documented from 
official records and accounts of eye- 
witnesses. In addition the book con- 
tains a country-by-country survey of 
the effectiveness of resistance to Nazi 
policies, along with analyses of the 
historical and social background for 
the differences in national attitudes 
toward the Jews. 

As Father O’Brien says, it is “a stim- 
ulating and inspiring story.” (I would 
join with him also in expressing the 
hope that it is read “by millions.) One 
could argue endlessly, no _ doubt, 
whether this inspiring part of the rec- 
ord is more significant than the other, 
darker part to which I have referred 
above. But certainly no.one should be 
unfamiliar with the glorious fact that 
even when resistance was most danger- 
ous and most nearly futile, there were 
those who rejected personal safety to 
show compassion toward their despised 
and persecuted Jewish brethren. 

—Robert G. Hoyt 


Mr. Hoyt is editor of the CATHOLIC 
REGISTER, the Kansas City-St. Joseph, 
Missouri, diocesan weekly. He writes fre- 
quently for various periodicals. 
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